"CURTIS"

him are such that require all the virtues. He must be
an expert organizer, and a courteous and methodically-
minded guardian of his principal's interests. It is perhaps
not surprising, therefore, that many barristers' clerks make
more money than some barristers, and in the Temple
to-day there are several members of that efficient pro-
fession who have large houses of their own and luxurious
motor-cars. By usage, no solicitor can approach a barrister
except through his clerk. Theoretically, the barrister is
only " rewarded by an honorarium " and no discussion
takes place about the fee between barrister and solicitor.
It is only when the clerk has dispensed with these mun-
dane matters that a conference is arranged between the
barrister, the solicitor and the client.

But this is only a part of the clerk's work. Often enough
he has several barristers in his chambers whose work he
must arrange: he must communicate with the clerks of
various Courts to ensure that his principal's programme
for the day's work shall not clash; he must ask many
favours of Court officials, and must be certain that while
asking for fees which reflect glory on his master, he does
not drive away solicitors with their clients' purses as their
first consideration. Small wonder, then, that a good clerk
is a prize beyond purchase : and that from all the junior
clerks who begin work in chambers by answering the
telephone, there arises only now and again a genius who
can claim all the virtues, and call himself the most
valuable adviser of a famous Counsel.

The most characteristic picture of Curtis that remains,
is the memory of him standing in the Mess room of the
Old Bailey surrounded by young barristers. Curtis him-
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